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Decolonising Indian Research in English 


Susheel Kumar Sharma 
Preliminaries 
Though thousands of PhD theses have been awarded in this country and some of them are 
also available on Shodhganga portal (a digital repository of Indian Electronic Theses and 
Dissertations set-up by the INFLIBNET Centre, India) now for free download, they rarely 
find a mention in the reading lists of the courses in different Indian/foreign universities. 
Even the degree awarding universities ignore their mention in the prescribed or 
recommended readings of any course that they are running. One of the reasons is perhaps 
their poor quality the other is that there is hardly any new point/debate in them. There is 
hardly any effort to challenge the Western canons in the Indian research works. The Indian 
researchers instead of generating debates from their own perspective try to intervene in the 
debates that have a western origin. In the process, most often, they simply end up in 
rehashing the arguments already made by the Western scholars. The best Indian thesis is 
an appendage to the Western scholarship; there is hardly any Indian perspective in it. 


I have several times tried to know from the scholars and their supervisors if they disagree 
with any scholar in the field of their research work. I am constrained to report that most of 
them have either feigned to understand the question or have ducked the question on one 
pretext or the other. In an interview for the post of Assistant Professor (English) in a 
prestigious PG College, in which I interviewed candidates for two days I tried to know 
from all the candidates as to what was their thesis. To my dismay everybody was pointing 
to the dissertation. One cannot expect any argument from such scholars who do not make 
a difference between a thesis and a dissertation. Again, one rarely comes across citations 
to the Indian research works in the Indian theses. Is this ignorance of the Indian by the 
Indians themselves deliberate or contrived? The answer to my mind lies in the double 
standards that the Indian academicians practice — one for awarding degrees (where they 
have to certify that the research work is an original contribution to the field, a privately 
held opinion in the form of a report which generally gets buried in the files) and the other 
for prescription in the courses/syllabi (a public face). The chasm between these two reveals 
the duality of character of an Indian academician, which is not expected of a truly 
professional teacher/ researcher. 


Challenging the Western Canons: 

A look at the topics of research on the Shodhganga portal also reveals that the research 
interests of the Indian scholars have largely been moved by the important books and 
movements in the West. One can say that there have been some literary fashions in Indian 
research in English as well. For example, a lot of research work has been carried out from 
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the perspective of feminism. Similarly, the topics exploring magic realism, metaphor, post- 
colonial concerns, translation etc have also emerged from time to time. The emphasis has 
been to make one’s product saleable as is the case in the world of fashion. Even the PhD 
theses that study “self” [in some authors/texts] do not have any Indian perspective. Very 
little effort has been made to explore the subject with a view to understand one’s own self. 
The scholars in English largely remain oblivious of the fact that hardly has anywhere else 
in the world more in-depth work on the philosophy of self been carried out. The outcome 
of ignoring Indian scholarship on “self” is that the worth of the work is recognised neither 
in India nor abroad despite the fact a high degree like PhD in English/Arts has been 
awarded on the subject by a university. 


What is most disheartening is that Indians have accepted this position as their fate 
accompli. When I addressed a gathering of young scholars/ teachers of English on this 
issue, they said it was not possible to challenge the Western canons and methods in Indian 
context. Their presumption was that Indian research in English would always remain 
derivative; it is almost a conviction for them. In other words, Indian research in English 
will never be original and will not be able to contribute to the growth of this country in any 
way. The reason for such a normative answer from the young generation can be attributed 
to the fact that colonialism has seeped so deep into their psyche that they have lost their 
identity and consequently their confidence; they never think of overthrowing the colonial 
yoke as they consider it to be something normal. 


In order to fulfil the requirement of “originality” sometimes the research supervisors and 
the candidates select some exotic topics like ““Godwin’s Shelley as Stable and Unstable 
Visionary and Prophet”, “Rousseau’s Wordsworth as a Visionary and Critic of Life” and 
“Un-Aristotelian Approaches to The Shakespearean Texts--- An Inquiry into Possibilities 
and Practices of Poetic Drama and Dramatic Criticism”. Who is Godwin’s Shelley? One 
may be familiar with Timothy’s Shelley but one can never be sure of Godwin’s Shelley. 
Perhaps, the researcher means Shelley who was under Godwin’s influence. If so, which 
works of Shelley will be the primary sources for research? The same criticism applies to 
Rousseau’s Wordsworth. In absence of the proper identification of primary sources no 
proper research can be carried out. Having contradictory terms like “Stable and Unstable 
Visionary” in the topic means that a proper hypothesis cannot be framed. One is sure about 
Aristotelian approach to some issue/ subject but what are “Un-Aristotelian Approaches” in 
the third topic under consideration? It is difficult to specify and limit their number; can 
some good work may be undertaken in such a case? Sometimes the upcoming authors are 
selected for researches. But again, the insistence is there on studying them with Western 
perspectives. The authors too start writing to conform to the western parameters for they 
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know that they will be judged on those parameters. This becomes a sort of vicious circle. 
One may argue that I have cited very poor examples from some poor universities. Yes, I 
accept the argument but is that not the reality of the Indian universities by and large? The 
so-called leading Indian universities are also derivatives in their approach; they just happen 
to be more alive to the contemporary trends in the Western world because of their location 
and ample funding that gives them more opportunities to interact with the outside world. 
And, this is reason why a postcolonial research model is needed. 


Modelling our university research on the Western paradigms and prototypes is neither 
required nor is it sustainable for any government or people. One may also say that the 
universities are good but the supervisors and the research candidates have been badly 
trained. I disagree here on the following counts: a) it is the job of universities to train 
whatever people are available; a teaching institution like a university is not required for a 
person who already knows well or is already trained meticulously b) India will not import 
researchers to do good research; we have to live with whatever we have and use them 
optimally c) the remark displays a racial attitude in the likeness of the former colonial 
masters’ d) it were the people of this very country who had made this country great and 
they alone will do this country some proud e) they are the products of the same gene pool 
that has produced the best philosophical works and therefore I have great hopes from them. 
I, therefore, argue that if the colonial hang over is thrown out better research results may 
be produced in these very institutions. 


The poor quality of research from India may be attributed to the colonial hangover, lack of 
self-confidence, poor motivation and poor training. It may also be attributed to wrong 
thinking and inappropriate strategies like colonial methods of research. The colonial 
mindset results in poor researches; it may be underlined here that no path-breaking 
researches have been done in the field of science either, in the former colonies. It, 
therefore, results into large scale imports of all kinds of technologies. I may also be 
permitted to say that the issue of research in science and technology is a bit different 
because timing of research and cost involved in it. For example, if one needs to counter 
atomic-weapons-technology, the methods, timings, equipment and laboratories perhaps 
will play an important role. In this background I hold that Indians need to have a relook at 
their relationship with English studies and they need to do considerable amount of research 
in various areas of scholarship. I cite a few examples which may provide some insights and 
models for decolonising Indian research in English Studies: 


Topic: ‘Shakespeare’s Kings: An Evaluation in the Light of Indian Idea of Kingship’ 
Areas of research: Shakespeare, Political Science, Post-colonial Studies, Comparative 
Studies, History of Education, Interdisciplinary Studies, Politics of Canon-making. 
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Hypothesis: If Shakespeare is a universal author/dramatist, Indian idea of kingship should 
find a reflection somewhere in his corpus and his Kings should reflect Indian ideal of 
kingship. If the hypothesis is not proved the idea of Shakespeare’s universality is a colonial 
myth. 

Tentative outcome: Shakespeare’s idea of an ideal king comes nowhere near to Indian idea 
of an ideal king which is represented through various Indian epics. 

Topic: ‘Antifeminism in the Plays of George Bernard Shaw’ 

Areas: Bernard Shaw, Feminism, Anti-feminism, Women’s Studies, British Drama, 
Sociology/ Political Science, Canon of Feminism etc. 

Hypothesis: Shaw had been intervening in the debates about women’s rights during his 
times through his dramas. He called himself a disciple of Ibsen but in his plays, Shaw 
conforms to the Christian ideals of subordination of women; by satirising them in various 
situations he derides their intellectual calibre and presents a negative image of women. 
Tentative outcome: He is an antifeminist in his approach towards women. 

Topic: ‘A Critical Analysis of John Donne’s Poetry in the Light of Shringar Rasa’ 

Areas: John Donne, Aesthetics, British Poetry, Comparative Literature, Indian Aesthetics, 
Postcolonial Studies etc. 


Hypothesis: John Donne is widely considered to be a love poet; his poetry can be analysed 
in the light of Shringar Rasa, the love sentiment in Indian Aesthetics, with better analytical 
results. More than three strains of love (as identified by Grierson) with several 
subclassifications (like shreya/preya) can be identified in his poetry; even the personas 
may be classified according to Nayak/Nayika Bhed which 1s closely related to Shringar 
Rasa, in Bharata’s Natya Shastra. 


Tentative outcome: More than three strains of love may be found out in Donne’s poetry 
with the application of Indian aesthetics. 


Topic: ‘Vedanta and Christopher Isherwood’s Spiritual Quest: A Study in Influence’ 
Areas: Christopher Isherwood, Indian Philosophy, Vedanta, Bhagvadgita, British Poetry, 
Comparative Literature, Influence Studies, Postcolonial Studies etc. 


Hypothesis: Isherwood came under the influence of Vedanta and lectured on Hinduism, 
translated Bhagvagita; this period acts as a dividing line between his earlier and later 
writings; there is a marked qualitative difference in the themes, attitudes and techniques 
before and after his exposure and his earlier writings; the development of his writing career 
and his perspective can better be understood in the light of the influence of Vedanta. 


Tentative outcome: The study of Indian scriptures and adherence to Indian ways of living 
affects the quality of Isherwood’s writing and it becomes more meaningful and holistic. 
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Topic: ‘Metaphor and Meaning in Indian Aesthetics (Riti or Alamkar Siddhant) and 
Western Literary Theory or Russian Formalism or Deconstruction’ 
Areas: Indian Aesthetics, Western Criticism, Stylistics, Linguistics/ Semantics etc. 


Hypothesis: Acharya Vaman in his Kavyalankar sutravritti considers ‘riti’ to be the soul 
of literature; he considers style to be the main distinguishing feature of a literary text. This 
idea was opposed by Kuntak (in his Vakroktijivitam) and Rajshekhar who consider riti to 
be an external element. Derrida holds that there is nothing outside the text. Formalists hold 
that first, those features of literature that distinguish it from other language activities, must 
constitute the object of inquiry of literary theory; second, “literary facts” have to be 
prioritized over the metaphysical commitments of literary criticism, whether philosophical, 
aesthetic or psychological (Steiner 16). 


Tentative outcome: A comparative study of their ideas will yield to not only a better 
understanding of their ideas but may also provide clues for a comprehensive theory of 
metaphors (figurative language) and meaning. The study may help machine translators in 
improving their performance. 


In the field of language also there is a lot of work to be done by the teachers of English. 
For example, the work of documenting the languages can be undertaken by these 
departments without much hullabaloo and paraphernalia — a work that has been pending 
since 1928. The only official language survey in this country with appropriate collection 
of language sample was done by George Abraham Grierson during 1894-1928. These days 
Census Commission of India collects information about the mother tongues and languages 
known by the citizens of India. It is there only in the form of figures and statistics. Besides, 
the work is very slow. Only five volumes about their findings about four languages have 
also been published by them. A project of some millions of rupees was submitted by 
Central Institute of Indian Languages (CIIL), Mysore. The initial work in the form of 
workshops was also started but it was abandoned because of some sort of the conflict of 
interest. Later on, G N Devy started his Peoples’ Language Survey of India (PLSI)! under 
the aegis of the NGO, Bhasha Research and Publication Centre, Baroda. So far thirty 
volumes have been published. My question here is what has been the role of the 
Universities and Colleges in documenting the languages around them or their area of 
operation/ jurisdiction and analysing the collected data? There is hardly a district 
headquarter in the country that does not a have PG College with a language department in 
it. My suggestion is that English departments, along with other language departments, 
should come forward to undertake this work. This will fulfil a long need of having some 
authentic data to make a better language policy. This will make the Departments connect 
themselves with the people of their area of location. May be in the process they are also 
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able to document local folklores, local histories and other useful pieces of information and 
some local pieces of wisdom to make their lives better. 


Decolonising Research Methods in English Studies 

There is also a need to decolonise research concepts and methods. The indigenous models 
already exist. For example, the following verse from Mimansa Sutra, gives us a 
methodology to arrive at a meaning/ interpretation: upakramopasamharau 


abhyaso’apurvata. phalam 1 arthavadopapatti ca lingam  tatparyanirnaye I 
(SOPATAET Hares Lhe Bary | Heararard F fers ACTH AO IM) “The six 
steps of an interpretation/ research are: statement of the same purport at the beginning and 
the end (Prologue & epilogue; upakrama & upasamhara); repeating the same in the middle 
(citation or referencing; abhyasa); the novelty of the subject (uniqueness, apurvata); the 
statement of utility (benefit, phalam); extolling the virtue of the subject (praise/ eulogy, 
arthavada);,; argument (reasoning, tatparya; upapattih). Sri Madhusudana Saraswati 
Swami, in the ‘advaita siddhi’, groups the six marks into two, consisting of three marks 
each which have distinct applications: Group I: apurvata, upapattih and phalam. Group 
Il: upakrama-upasamhara, abhyasa and arthavadah’. Contrary to this, a general charge of 
the Macaulayan scholars is that the Indians neither know about any Research Methodology 
nor do they have any. The above cited Shloka, from Mimansa Sutra, mentions the entire 
Research Methodology of interpreting a text; needless to mention that a re-interpretation 
of a text is generally attempted in research in the field of literature. 


The western models of research are based on the perceptions by the five senses. Whatever 
is acceptable to the five sense is acceptable in the Western methodology; whatever is not 
acceptable to the five senses is rejected outrightly. In order to increase the efficiency of the 
sense organs the efforts are constantly made to develop instruments that help the senses. 
Hence, their conclusions are always tentative. For example, once upon a time a microscope 
was a great invention to find something in the body. It was followed by an X-ray technique 
which was replaced by CT scan which in turn has been replaced by MRI. No doubt these 
techniques have helped in drawing better pictures of the inner side of the body but it does 
not necessarily mean that they provide a better understanding of the working of a human 
body. Despite all these techniques, the doctors are many times not able to locate a particular 
problem in certain parts of the body. I, for example, often complain of back-ache while my 
doctor on the basis of MRI and other tests says I am physically fit. It may, therefore, be 
safely assumed that the evidence based on only five senses are not sufficient for reaching 
a right conclusion. 
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On the other hand, Indian epistemological systems accept a far larger number of pramdna? 


(evidences). Some of them are: Pratyaksha, Anumana, Upamana, Shabda, Arthapatti, 
Upamana, Anupalabdhi, Itihasa, Sambhava, Aitihya, Abhava, Cheshta, Yukti and Tarka. 
All of them may not be acceptable in a particular school of thought. Let me turn colonial* 
for a while and quote a long passage from The Stanford Encyclopedia of Philosophy to 
know how the Western scholarship views at pramana-shastra (Theory of knowledge) in 
Indian epistemology: 


“Theory of knowledge, pramana-sastra, is a rich genre of Sanskrit literature, spanning 
almost twenty centuries, carried out in texts belonging to distinct schools of philosophy. 
Debate across school occurs especially on epistemological issues, but no author writes on 
knowledge independently of the sort of metaphysical commitment that defines the various 
classical systems (darsana), realist and idealist, dualist and monist, theist and atheist, and 
so on. And every one of the dozen or so major schools from early in its history takes a 
position on knowledge and justification, if only, as with the Buddhist skeptic (Prasangika), 
to attack the theories of others. There are nevertheless many common epistemological 
assumptions or attitudes, the most striking of which is a focus on a belief’s source in 
questions of justification. Mainstream classical Indian epistemology is dominated by 
theories about pedigree, i.e., views about knowledge-generating processes, called pramana, 
“knowledge sources.” The principal candidates are perception, inference, and testimony. 
Other processes seem not truth-conducive or reducible to one or more of the widely 
accepted sources such as perception and inference. However, surprising candidates such as 
non-perception (for knowledge of absences) and presumption (defended as distinct from 
inference) provoke complex arguments especially in the later texts—from about 1000 when 
the number of Sanskrit philosophical works of some of the schools begins to proliferate 
almost exponentially. The later texts present more intricate views and arguments than the earlier 
from which the later authors learned. Classical Indian philosophy is an unbroken tradition of 
reflection expressed in the pan-Subcontinent intellectual language of Sanskrit. Or, we should say it 
is comprised of interlocking traditions since there are the distinct schools, all nevertheless using 
Sanskrit and engaging with other schools. Later authors expand and carry forward positions 
and arguments of their predecessors.” (plato.stanford) 


In fact, in Indian epistemology all the darshans (philosophical systems) have their theories of 
evidence (Pramdnashastra) as different schools of thought and philosophy rely on different 
Pramana to explain their principles. The following table will illustrate my point: 
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School of No. of = 
S Name of Pramana 
Thought Pramana : 
_Charvaka 1 _P—Pratyaksa 
| Vaishesika, | 2 _P—Pratyaksha, A — Anumana 
Buddhism 
_ Sankhya, 3 _P—Pratyaksha, A — Anumana, S — Shabda 
Vishistadvaita 
Nyaya, Tarka 4 P — Pratyaksha, A — Anumana, S — Shabda, U — 
Upamana 
Advaita, 5 [pe Pratyaksha, A — Anumana, S - Shabda 
| Prabhakara _U-—Upamana, AR — Arthapatti 
| Vedanta, Bhatta 6 P —Pratyaksha, A —Anumana, S - Shabda 
Mimamsakar U-—Upamana, AR — Arthapatti, AN — Anupalabdhi 
-Pauranika 8 -P,A, S, U, AR, AN, SA - Sambhava, Al - Aitihya 


Though I largely agree with Rajiv Malhotra’ who has been arguing that Sanskrit terms do 
not have their English equivalents and they therefore need to be accepted as it is, in order 
to benefit the larger humanity, here are the meanings of some of these terms used above: 
e Pratyaksha — the knowledge gained by means of the senses 
e Anumana — the knowledge gained by means of inference 
e Shabda Pramana/ Agama/ Apta Vakya — Verbal testimony /the knowledge gained 
by means of texts such as Vedas (also known as Aptavakya) 
Upamana — the knowledge gained by means of analogy 
Arthapatti — the knowledge gained by superimposing the known knowledge on an 
appearing knowledge that does not concur with the known knowledge/ 
“Circumstantial Implication” 
e Aupamya/ Upamana — analogy; that which brings about cognition based on the 
similarity of one object with the other 
e Anupalabdhi — non-perception, non-apprehension, scepticism in the face of “Non- 
cognition” 
Sambhava — Possibility 
Itihasa — “so indeed it was” (derived from the phrase iti ha Gsa str € AA) 
Aitihya — Expert testimony, historical tradition 
Abhava — ‘non-existence’; the non-production of an effect is the sign of its non- 
existence 
e Cheshta — Physical or mental efforts 
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e Yukti — the “rationale” process of translational research; logical thinking and 
planning 
e Tarka — “Suppositional Reasoning”; tarka is called for in order to establish a 
presumption of truth in favour of one thesis that has putative source support against 
a rival thesis that also has putative source support. 
Charvaka does not appeal to a large number of Indians mainly because he, like the 
Westerners, gives credence only to the evidences collected with the five senses. In the 
situation, how can then Western methods have an appeal to the Indian mind? So, the earlier 
we Indianize the Western method, the better it is for the world. The West also has to extend 
its hand for making the world intellectually richer and a better place to live in. 

In the light of the above discussion, I urge upon the scholars to devise courses in 
research methodology taking appropriate cues from Indian epistemology and philosophical 
systems and stop spending time, energy and money on the Western books. Sudhir Kumar® 
has started using the vocabulary of research Sanskrit/ Indian tradition in his research papers 
and lectures. So, a working model is already available before the Indian Departments of 
English. 


I would also like to underline the fact that various books by Western and Indian 
writers confuse between the method of research and the tools of research. This is 
particularly true of the books in literary research methods. For example, Gabriele Griffin 
writes about her book: “This volume ... aims to introduce readers to a range of research 
methods in order to suggest to them new and different, as well as tried and tested, ways of 
conducting research in English studies.” (Griffin 5) She later makes a distinction between 
methods and methodologies. What she calls methodologies are basically tools of research 
in humanities. Every tool has its own methodology for its operation for achieving the 
desired result. For examples, psychoanalysis or discourse analysis are the tools and not the 
methodologies; both of these may select their own methodology like questionnaires or 
surveys or language analysis or error analysis etc. There is just one method of research 
which is used to arrive at truth in all the disciplines. This method may be described as 
scientific method and it has already been explained in terms of Indian Epistemology. For 
an easy understanding this can be presented in the following diagram: 
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Another big challenge before Indian English Departments is to develop an independent 
citation manual. English teachers in India have a divided opinion on the issue. The British 
camp, trained by the British scholars, pleads for the existing Humanities model while the 
American camp, trained largely at the then American Studies Research Center, Hyderabad 
or/and in the US universities toes the American model. The latter group is slowly 
outnumbering the former one in India. Other language teachers also have their associations. 


The teachers of language departments in American universities under the banner of Modern 
Language Association brought out MLA Handbook which has now almost become a Bible 
of the researchers in all the languages. Its adoption by several journals has increased its 
acceptability. So did the teachers of Humanities in the UK under the banner of Humanities 
association. What could be a bigger example of colonised English Studies in India when 
the teachers have not been able to develop a research manual though the Association for 
English Studies of India (http://www.aes-india.org/) has been in existence since 1937. The 
official journal of the Association, The Indian Journal of English Studies (IJES) does not 
have an independent stylesheet till date but has made “Compliance to MLA Style Sheet 
latest edition.” (aes-india) necessary for submission of an article. 
Publications 

Since accountability is an important component to run a democratic system 
efficiently and aspiration to shine globally is on the cards, there is a pressure on the 
Colleges and the universities to seek a ranking from specified agencies and prove their 
class in the global world. The citation of the publications carries a special value in these 
rankings. In the Western academic world, the slogan “publish or perish” has been there 
since long and it has also paid dividends to them. The importance of the publications for 
seeking a job is increasing day by day in India as well. Of late, the UGC in India has started 
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giving more weightage for the publications in the journals listed in “Scopus and / or Web 
of Science”. While Scopus is operated by Elsevier, a global publishing business 
headquartered in Amsterdam with offices worldwide Web of Science is run by Clarivate, 
a public analytics company headquartered at Philadelphia, US and London, UK. The 
journals listed in Scopus are generally not open access in nature as one has to pay if one 
needs to go beyond reading the abstract however, a large number of them in the Web of 
Science can be accessed openly. It may also be noted that a Journal has to pay a hefty 
amount to get enlisted in SCOPUS by way of fees. They are catering to needs of the world 
after the Intellectual Property Rights were enforced be means of World Trade Organization 
in 1995. Other platforms/ companies have also tried to cater to the need. There are more 
than thirty such databases!” at the global level but UGC recognises these two for “[they 
index research journals that] are accepted globally as quality journals and are considered 
for all academic purposes.” (CARE np) Giving credence to two databases from the 
capitalist world is a sort of neo-colonisation of education/ studies. A study of these 
databases also indicates that they are either located in Europe or in North America and they 
largely collect information available in different European languages; it is indicative of 
Euro-American and white dominance in the field. 


Language of publications is the coloniser’s another tool to perpetuate his hegemony. 
For example, if a person wishes to publish a research paper on Odia people’s stresses during 
the period of Corona in Odia, one will find only a Journal hopefully based somewhere in 
Odisha. But certain databases may not be indexing the journals in Odia. Thus, a person 
either will not write a paper in Odia or his findings will not reach the world outside Odia 
domain. The catch here is if one wishes to shine at the Euro-American level one has to 
meet their standards in their language and also has to participate in the competition there 
by conforming to their norms. An acceptance of this also means the acceptance of Western 
hegemony. 


This is a typical problem of the globalized world. One has to cater to the norms of “the 
other” to market one’s products. Traditionally good ideas were considered to be the 
property of all. They were not treated as marketable products but unfortunately, after the 
introduction of WTO they have become so. Quest for truth should not be patented but the 
papers included in the research journals get patented. All this has been done in a very 
systematic way by seeking an involvement of various international agencies like the UN 
and the WTO and by executing all kinds of treaties in the name of Intellectual Property 
Rights. The first world has almost full control and access to all the documents and past 
knowledge systems.!' It is of course a tremendous task before the intellectuals from the 
Global South to come out of these traps and decolonise knowledge production for the sake 
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of plurality and search for truth. Publishing articles in the right earnest is just one small 
step in the direction. It may also be noted that access to knowledge bases, internet 
connectivity, artificial intelligence and big-data-analysis techniques have emerged as new 
tools of creating inequalities leading to new forms of (neo)colonization. 


One should be fair enough to acknowledge the political angle to academics too. As 
in the case of Nobel Prize in matters of databases also the Global North and Global South 
divide and the Capitalist and the Socialist World divide exist. There is a very meagre 
contribution from the former colonies in these databases if one goes by the percentage of 
the publications. An analysis of these contributions from the Global South also reveals that 
the authors use western methods of analysis as they have largely been trained in those 
methods either in their homelands or in the foreign universities. Their researches are either 
derivative or they conform to the stereotyped images of their societies. “The Orient” is 
almost missing there in terms of approaches or the opinions. In contrast to this, these 
databases paint a picture of Western societies as ideal. These databases perpetuate the 
colonial stereotypes about the people who come from the so-called developing world as 
“backward, lazy, ignorant, and irresponsible.” They also encourage the scientists in the 
Northern block to consider the developing countries to be their field-laboratories. 


Level playing fields supposedly exist in a global world and the globalized world is 
considered to be free and open for all — this is correct only at an ideational level. The case 
of the universities is not much different. That the British universities treat coloured people 
with different opinions and different faiths differently is clear from the episode Rashmi 
Samant, the first female Indian president-elect of Oxford University Student Union 
(OUSU), who was hounded and made to resign despite having been duly elected. These 
universities are not places for close examination of truth but intolerant in nature as they 
have been founded on intolerant doctrinal faiths. In such circumstances it is not fair to 
expect an independent view or a contrary view in the journals there. As a matter of fact, 
the politics and pressure of publication have become a means to throttle indigenous 
knowledge systems. The journals, the editors and the reviewers insist on a particular point 
of view in an article, though most of the journals will try to project themselves as apolitical. 
Many journals are run by the political affiliates; they try to perpetuate the politically 
convenient truths to suit their political ideology. There are journals that get their support 
from certain religious groups; they too propagate religiously convenient truths and throttle 
the alternative approaches and views. Even the UN propagates Abrahamic biases”? in 
various walks of life and Abrahamic “doctrinal intolerance” is imposed on the groups of 
other faiths through various means, education being one. The contempt and hatred for non- 
Abrahamic religions is so apparent in not only in the religious fields but also in the 
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academic field and knowledge systems. In the quest of truth, knowledge bases of the non- 
monolithic civilizations are derided or at best ignored by the West. 


The quality of a research article is most often judged on the basis of the journal it 
gets published in and not because of its intrinsic worth. Many of the prestigious journals 
charge a hefty publication fee under different names like handling charges, photograph 
charges, proof-reading charges, language-translation charges, membership charges and 
publication fees. For example, the papers for publication in PMLA can only be submitted 
by the members of Modern Language Association. The minimum annual fee of the 
Association is US $ 29 and the maximum is $ 387 (mla.org). The payment of the 
membership fee or the amount on some other counts to the foreign journal is to be made in 
foreign currency. The teachers/ researchers in India are supposed to fund the memberships 
on their own which in some cases is about six month’s salary of a teacher in a developing 
country — which is quite unbearable for an individual. There is hardly any government 
support for research in the former colonies because the higher structures in the 
administration continues with the colonial framework that believes in more or less 
importing things and ideas from the former masters or their allies. Hardly any Indian 
university has been publishing research journals, particularly in Arts and Humanities 
regularly. Those that used to bring out their journals have stopped them long ago, in some 
cases after a few issues. No wonder hardly any university/academy journal has found an 
entry into Scopus or UGC CARE List. 


The issue of funding of a journal cannot be side-tracked at this juncture — somebody 
has to fund the publication activity -- be it the Government, editors, writers, publishers, 
subscribers, readers or donors. In order to mock and strangulate the voice of the 
marginalised authors the self-financed journals that largely run on a cooperative funding 
basis are branded as “predatory journals”. The issue can be equated to that of subsidy given 
by the developing countries in various fields to meet the challenges from the developed 
countries. As the grant of subsidy in developing countries is resented by the developed 
nations similarly business houses in the highly oligopolistic field resent the cooperative 
funding in the publications. They lobby so that their field of operation largely remains 
competition-free. They, therefore, indulge in all sorts of anti-competitive practices and 
establish a sort of neo-capitalist monopoly in the publishing world. 


There is a great deal of discussion about the issue of different charges by the journals. 
The established journals keep on encashing their reputation and the scholars from the 
former colonies keep on resenting. The state of funding in the subjects in Humanities is 
very poor in general. Underdeveloped/ Undeveloped countries do not fully fund the 
research undertaken by the people. It is true that one may not have enough money to pay 
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an exorbitant amount in order to get published in the “top class journals”. It may safely be 
concluded that doing research and getting published is very difficult for a poor person 
without any financial support. The scholars from the third world should therefore try to 
publish materials having intrinsic worth in their own lands. In order to bring it in the larger 
domain they may use databases like <academia.edu>, <arhives.org>, <libgen.is>, 
<digitallibraryindia>, <delnet.in>, <egyankosh.ac.in>, <ndl.iitkgp.ac.in> and many other 
such websites. 


Another tool to keep knowledge production confined to the sacrosanct space of the 
coloniser and to throttle independent thinking and publication are various indices and 
impact factors. Interestingly all indexed journals are not assigned an Impact Factor. One 
has to shelve a heavy amount to the agency for getting the impact factor of a journal. 
Different agencies may calculate them differently as there is no specific formula for it. 
Complicated algorithms have been developed to calculate the impact factor of a journal. 
Non-transparent methods are used to collect citations and negative citations are used to the 
peril of the journals and researchers. Some other tools to throttle research and prove the 
knowledge base of the ex-colonies bogus are: Some other tools to throttle research and 
prove the knowledge base of the ex-colonies bogus are: an insistence on the use of analysis 
on certain machines to generate data, an insistence on the use of English/ or some other 
European language for communication and papers/articles, various indices developed to 
measure the importance of a journal, the citation and the distribution channels of the 
journals, a limited online access of the publications, preference of the journal-publishers 
for articles of a certain type, the publication lag, citing behaviour across subjects, and the 
possibility of exertion of influence from journal editors. These factors are instrumental in 
extending, strengthening and cementing the field of colonization in academics. 


The indexed journals generally have a three-tier review system. The article should in 
the first-place appeal to the editor. It is then be often sent to two reviewers, for a blind 
review. The blind peer-reviewing is not really blind. The reviewers generally look for the 
latest articles and books in the Work Cited List but in the colonised world the available 
secondary materials are generally 30—50-year-old (particularly in Humanities) and in some 
cases it could be even a hundred-year-old (e.g. a paper on Shakespeare may refer to a 
classic like A.C. Bradley’s Shakespearean Tragedy, 1904). The reviewers also see if their 
work or their foe’s work has been referred to in the article under reference. A friend of 
mine submitted a paper on Mia poetry to one such journal. First, the editor wanted him to 
make some changes. Next, the reviewers said that it “presented a biased view of the 
poetry”. The article was rejected. When the same article was referred to me, I found the 
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interpretation reasonable and logical; but the article had already been rejected because it 
did not match the reviewers’ political stand. 


The story of a publication in a book form is not different either. The forces other than 
literary merit and achievements that spring up from the complicated matrix of six elements: 
(the elitist background of the) author, the language chosen, (location, position of the) 
publication house, the advertising and marketing agencies, (the reviewers and the editors 
of) the journals and the media and the university departments of English etc have been 
discussed by M Prabha in her The Waffle of the Toffs: A Sociocultural Critique of Indian 
Writing in English (Op. Cit.). Without mincing words, she says, “... the present-day IWE 
writer is the neo-coloniser who has seized the organs of publishing, the organs of publicity, 
the organs of state patronage, and the organs of higher education within the country” 
(Prabha 254). Actually, it is this sort of “smart alecks, the sly, shrewd intellectuals” (Fanon 
12) who have learnt the ropes of manoeuvring that Frantz Fanon has cautioned the people 
against. 


Notes: 

1. The publications of the survey include the following information: Name of the 
language, Brief history, Geographical region where the language is spoken, Short 
bibliography, Sample oral songs with translation, Sample oral stories with translation, 
Colour terms, Relational terms and the Terms for time and space. For scheduled 
languages, the survey also provides a broad cultural overview of each language. 

2. “In the first group, by the apurvata mark we come to know that the subject discussed 
is not known from any other source and is known from this text alone. upapatti or 
logically reasoned presentation helps us know that the subject is firmly established 
without being contradicted/rescinded. The above two marks become meaningful only 
if the subject discussed/delineated bears a specific fruit/benefit (phalam). In the 
absence of this specific fruit (found mentioned in the text under consideration) the 
former two marks are rendered redundant. Thus, is explained the first group. It is 
possible sometimes that a text is seen to discuss several topics and they appear to be 
supported by reasoned presentation and the benefit too is specified clearly. In such a 
situation it becomes impossible to ascertain on firm grounds that such and such is the 
purport of the text. Here lies the utility of the second group. Among the remaining 
three marks (constituting the second group) even one would be sufficient to determine 
the purport. Thus, by noticing the upakrama-upasamhara mark, or by observing the 
abhyasa mark or by discerning the eulogical indicator one can determine the purport 
of the text. 

In this way the particular topic discussed in the context of the text becomes determined 
as not a subsidiary of any other topic but enjoying the status of being the main topic.” 
(https://adbhutam.wordpress.com/2012/10/13) 


3. PRUGIVAIPAR CIT HTATMe WT TANT I MRACTOP) 
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One feature of coloniality is also to teach the colonies their own texts in the 
colonialist’s language. 

Rajiv Malhotra & Satyanarayana Dasa Babaji. Sanskrit Non-Translatables: The 
Importance of Sanskritizing English. Noida: Amaryllis & Harper Collins India, 2020. 
Also see Rajiv Malhotra. Being Different: An Indian Challenge to Western 
Universalism, Noida: Harper Collins, 2013. 

Sudhir Kumar is Professor of English, Punjab University, Chandigarh. Kindly see: 
Sudhir Kumar. “Reflections on Deen Dayal Upadhyaya’s Vision of Chiti and Dharma- 
Centric Indian Culture”, Madhya Bharati: Research Journal of Humanities and Social 
sciences, No 75, July-Dec 2018, pp. 292-313. 

In case of India, The National Assessment and Accreditation Council (NAAC) was 
instituted in 1994 to assess and accredit the Higher Educational Institutions (HEI) to 
derive an understanding of the ‘Quality Status’ of the institution. NAAC evaluates the 
institutions for its conformance to the standards of quality in terms of its performance 
related to the educational processes and outcomes, curriculum coverage, teaching- 
learning processes, faculty, research, infrastructure, learning resources, organisation, 
governance, financial well-being and student services. QS World University 
Rankings® has been assessing universities and Colleges on several parameters 
including research publications and their citations since their inception in 2004. 
Almost the same parameters were adopted to measure the ranking of the ranking of 
the top universities in the BRICS nations in 2013. Scopus database was being used to 
measure the quality of research. In order to meet the requirements under Washington 
Accord the National Board of Accreditation (NBA), India was initially established by 
the AICTE (All India Council of Technical Education) in 1994. It assesses the 
qualitative competence of the programmes offered by educational institution from 
diploma level to post-graduate level in engineering and technology, management, 
pharmacy, architecture and related disciplines, which are approved by AICTE. 

QS World University Rankings and the Times Higher Education World University 
Rankings are released annually in September. They also release additional rankings, 
dedicated to particular subjects and regions, throughout the year. 

“The UGC-CARE List ... includes journals indexed in Scopus and / or Web of 
Science.” Consortium for Academic Research and Ethics: CARE, New Delhi: 
University Grants Commission, 2019, p. 6, PDF. 

Academic Keys; BazHum, Caspur, CEEOL, CEJSH, Deutsche Zentralbibliothek fur 
Medizin ZB MED; Directory of Open Access Journals DOAJ; DOAJ, EBSCO, 
Electronic Journals Library; EMBASE, European Reference Index for the Humanities 
and the Social Sciences ERIH PLUS, Expanded Academic ASAP, Genamics Journal 
Seek, Google Scholar; Hinari, Index Copernicus and ERIHPLUS, Index Copernicus 
IC; Index Copernicus; Information Matrix for the Analysis of Journals MIAR; 
Journals’ International Compliance Index; Linguistic Bibliography; Linguistik Portal 
fiir Sprachwissenschaft; MedLine, Norwegian Register for Scientific Journals, OCLC 
WorldCat; Open Academic Journals Indexing; OpenAIRE; Open J Gate, PubMed, 
Pol-Index; Portal on Central Eastern and Balkan Europe; Primo Central, Pro Quest, 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Publons; ResearchBible; Russian State Digital Library; SCIRUS, SIIC databases, 
SCOLOAR, Scribd; Series and Publishers, Staats- und Universitats- Bibliothek 
Hamburg and ERIH PLUS; Summon by Serial Solutions, The Linguist List; Ulrich’s 
Web; Ulrich’s International Periodical Directory, Universitatsbibliothek Leipzig; 
Zenodo etc. Many of these work in highly specialised domains. 

For example, all the rare books of India which are not available in India can easily be 
accessed through Internet on www.archives.org. Similarly, in the field of agriculture, 
the germ plasm of all the native plants in India is collected through NBPGR, New 
Delhi to be stored in the US. 

It is against this sort of bias expressed in the UN document, “75/291. The United 
Nations Global Counter-Terrorism Strategy: Seventh Review” 
(https://undocs.org/en/A/RES/75/291), that T S Tirumurti said, “Emergence of 
contemporary forms of religiophobia, especially anti-Hindu, anti-Buddhist and anti- 
Sikh phobias is a matter of serious concern and needs attention of the UN and all 
member states to address this threat.” (https://theprint.in/diplomacy/anti-hindu-anti- 
buddhist-anti-sikh-phobias-need-un-attention-says-indian-envoy-tirumurti/809723/) 
While Tirumurti’s concern appears to be on the “contemporary forms”, in academics 
it has always persisted as has been indicated elsewhere in the paper. 

“MLA membership. Authors must be members of the MLA. (For a collaboratively 
written essay to be eligible for review, all coauthors must be members of the MLA.)” 
https://www.mla.org/Publications/Journals/PMLA/Submitting-Manuscripts-to- 
PMLA 


For example, “Submissions to East European Journal of Psycholinguistics require an 
article processing fee of €100 ... [to cover] the costs induced by the editing and 
reviewing process, checking for plagiarism, efficient publication service to the authors, 
i.e. proofreading, editorial assistance in the publishing process, providing cover layout, 
typesetting.” https://eejpl.vnu.edu.ua/index.php/eejpl/home 

I have in mind journals like Panjab University Research Bulletin Arts (Chandigarh), 
Punjab Journal of English Studies (Amritsar), Journal of Literary Studies 
(Bhubaneswar), Literature and Criticism (Berhampur), Dharwad English Studies 
(Dharwad), The Aligarh Journal of English Studies (Aligarh), Meerut Journal of 
Comparative Literature and Language (Meerut), Banasthali Patrika (Banasthal1) etc. 
Here is one sample from a social site, Facebook: “Oindrila Ghosh (8 July 2013): I 
strongly condemn all journals which charge for publishing research articles in the 
name of printing charges, postage, compulsive subscription et al... especially if and 
when this intrinsic business motive is mentioned nowhere on their CFPs or websites 
and conveyed to you in a mail also informing you of the selection of your paper for 
their forthcoming issue... now that I am at the helm of a Journal publication myself I 
understand that it is possible to publish truly meritorious papers without charging for 
them, and making the persons feel that they have paid to get published... not a good 
feeling, detrimental to the healthy academic growth of a nation... am sure some will 
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find ways and means to convince me the justification for charging money, for them a 
prior disclaimer... I won’t be convinced. — feeling angry. Ecaterina Patrascu: I am 
the Editor-in-Chief of such a journal, which is open access and a product of an 
independent publishing house. As a researcher myself, author of over 45 articles, I 
have been confronted with the following situations: 1. journals issued by universities 
(there, special funds are allotted to such journals, and we speak about big money) that 
do not ask contributors for fees. 2. journals which benefit high indexations and that 
sometimes ask for fees that go well beyond 500 USD for an article. 3. journals that do 
not ask for fees, BUT that practise the subscription mode, which brings them a lot of 
money and 4. Independent, open access journals, which have no sourse [sic] of 
financing, as in the previous cases. Since I am in the last category, I shall make clear 
what this money is asked for: 1. articles come in ALL kinds of English - they must be 
checked and double checked both for language and style. 2. in my experience, no 
contributor respected the reference style - the journal has to format the bibliography 
and check accuracy of reference. 3. formmatting [sic] itself - again, no one sends an 
article in the indicated form. 4. promotion of the journal in various places so that 
indexations may come in time. 5. website work. In the case of independent journals, 
all these activities involve the work and time of professionals, both from the academic 
field and from the technical field. And there is one more aspect - my journal, for 
example, rejects almost the same number of articles that are finally published in each 
issue, based on reviewers’ or editorial staff indications. The processing fee covers, 
probably, one third of the work done and believe me, I know very well what I am 
saying, since I know both sides of the matter. ... to explain - there are journals that do 
not charge contributors; those journals are then included in the subscription system of 
libraries; libraries sell access to their databases to universities; universities pay for that; 
that is reflected in the salary... 
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